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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 1 



LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D., D.D. 

Professor of Old Testament Criticism, Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford, Connecticut 



Progress in religion depends upon 
progress in knowledge. Lower forms 
of belief are consistent with ignorance, 
but higher forms cannot exist without 
intelligence. Each stage in the growth 
of the religion of the Bible was inaugu- 
rated with a new revelation of truth, and 
required of its adherents comprehension 
of this truth. Christianity makes the 
highest intellectual demands of all the 
religions of the world. Protestantism, 
as the highest form of Christianity, 
depends upon learning for its existence. 
It believes in the acceptance of new 
truth, but this calls for ability to discern 
the truth. It believes in the right of 
private judgment, but this implies that 
the individual is competent to form a 
judgment. It believes in the govern- 
ment of the church by its members, but 
this requires that the members should be 
trained to rule. Just as democracy in 
the state calls for the highest type of 
secular intelligence, so also democracy 
in the church demands the highest type 
of religious intelligence. 

When now we ask ourselves whether 
this standard is realized by our modern 
Protestantism, we shall all agree, I think, 
in a negative answer. Our church mem- 
bers and their children unquestionably 
know less about the Bible and the doc- 
trines of Christianity than their grand- 
parents did. It is the universal experi- 
ence of high-school teachers and college 



professors that biblical allusions are un- 
intelligible, not only to the children of 
those without church affiliations, but 
also to children who come from our best 
Christian families. A professor in the 
University of Wisconsin found no one 
in a large class who could tell him who 
Judas was. One student ventured the 
guess that he was an officer in the court 
of Charlemagne. Professors of English 
literature have repeatedly set examina- 
tion papers in references to the Bible, 
and have found that their classes were 
unable to explain them. Not one mem- 
ber in the freshman class of a college 
understood the meaning of the words, 
"The Easter angel seated by the empty 
tomb." The present writer has been 
teaching for twenty years in a theo- 
logical seminary, and has observed a 
progressive deterioration in knowledge 
of the Bible in the students that enter 
each year. 

This is lamentable from the point 
of view of mere culture. The English 
classics are sealed books to most of our 
young people because they do not know 
enough about the Bible to understand 
their allusions. From the point of 
view of Christianity it is still more 
lamentable because it shows that our 
children know nothing of the classics 
of our religion. The same is true of 
Christian doctrine. There is not one 
church member in a hundred who can 



1 A paper read at the General Conference of Congregational Churches of Connecticut, held at 
Winsted, Connecticut, November 10, 1914. 
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give an intelligent answer to the ques- 
tion: What are the main doctrines of 
the Christian religion ? 

Since this is so, it behooves us to 
inquire: What is the matter with the 
teaching that produces such poor 
results? and to discover, if possible, a 
remedy. Accordingly, I propose to 
examine some of the main forms of re- 
ligious education in the past, and to ask : 
How well are these being maintained by 
modern Protestantism, and how can they 
be improved? 

i. Home training. — This is the oldest 
and best approved of all the methods of 
religious instruction. The Hebrew legis- 
lators and prophets again and again 
recommend it. When thy son shalt say 
unto thee, What means this Passover? 
What means this sacrifice of firstlings? 
What mean these stones? then thou 
shalt say unto him, Jehovah did thus and 
so unto your fathers (Exod. 13:6 ft.; 
13: 13 ff.; Deut. 6:20; Josh. 4:6 ff.). 
Down to the present day the pious Jew 
on memorial occasions repeats to his 
children the story of the origin of these 
observances. In like manner the 
Apostle urges Christians to bring up 
their children in the chastening and 
admonition of the Lord (Eph. 6:4), and 
finds it a matter of congratulation that 
Timothy has enjoyed two generations of 
Christian instruction (II Tim. 1:5). 

In early Protestantism home training 
played an important part, and in New 
England it lasted down to within one or 
two generations of our own day. Our 
grandparents were systematically taught 
the Bible and the Catechism. Our 
parents missed the Catechism, but still 
had the Bible. A few of us had the 
privilege of learning at home the Scrip- 



tures and the Christian religion, but 
already in our childhood the decline 
had begun, and now even in Christian 
families home instruction is almost un- 
known. 

The chief cause of this decline is the 
progress of modern natural science and 
higher criticism that has diffused 
throughout the community the suspicion 
that the Bible is unhistorical. Parents 
find themselves unable to teach it either 
from the ancient or from the modern 
point of view, and therefore cease 
teaching. 

The only remedy for this situation 
is the training-up of a more intelligent 
race of fathers and mothers. Those who 
have never been taught cannot be 
expected to teach their children. The 
effort should be made to rouse parents 
to a sense of their responsibility, so that 
they may desire to know more about the 
Bible, and then provision should be 
made for their instruction. Libraries 
of the best modern books on the Bible 
should be placed in every church, and 
the people should be urged to read 
them. Training classes should be organ- 
ized under the leadership of the pastor 
or of a competent layman, where parents 
can be initiated into the new science and 
can be shown how it enlarges and en- 
riches our conception of revelation. It 
may well be questioned whether the 
defunct prayer-meeting, which clearly 
does not meet the religious needs of 
our generation, may not profitably be 
changed into a parent-training class. 

2. The tradition of the community. — 
All progressive religions depend for their 
diffusion upon oral tradition. Adher- 
ents of these religions talk about them 
to others and thus spread knowledge of 
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their tenets. The early religion of 
Israel was transmitted almost entirely 
by word of mouth. Even toward the 
end of the Old Testament Malachi tells 
us, "Then they that feared the Lord 
spake one with another" (Mai. 3:16). 
The gospel of Jesus was transmitted by 
oral tradition for at least a generation 
after the founding of the church. In the 
older Protestantism there was much 
talk about religious themes. Religion 
was a vital matter that men loved to 
discuss, and through discussion thought 
was stimulated and knowledge was dif- 
fused. This oral transmission seems 
almost to have died out of the com- 
munity in our day. It is considered 
bad form to talk about religion; and 
if men have beliefs, they conceal them 
in daily life. Thus the church of today 
loses the important educational asset of a 
living Christian tradition. 

The cause of this decline is the same 
as of the decline of parental teaching, 
namely, uncertainty as to what we be- 
lieve. The only remedy is the deter- 
mination to think our way through 
the problems of our age so that we shall 
again have convictions; and then to 
resolve that we will let our light so shine 
before men that they may glorify our 
Father who is in heaven. 

3. The priest. — Primitive religions can 
be transmitted by tradition, but higher 
religions are compelled to set apart teach- 
ers and to give them a special training 
for their work. From the earliest times 
the Hebrews possessed the three teaching 
orders of the priests, the prophets, and 
the wise men. As late as the time of 
Jeremiah these three orders still existed, 
for we read: "Torah shall not perish 
from the priest, nor counsel from the 



wise, nor the word [of the Lord] from 
the prophet" (Jer. 18:18). 

The priests were the custodians of the 
religious inheritance of the nation. 
They knew the sacred traditions, the 
ritual, and the legislation. As Deuter- 
onomy says (17:9): "Thou shalt come 
unto the priests that shall be in those 
days, and thou shalt inquire, and they 
shall show thee the sentence and the 
judgment. According to the tenor of 
the law which they shall teach thee, 
and according to the judgment which 
they shall tell thee, thou shalt do." As 
early as the time of David they were 
organized into a gild and they trained 
their members in the literature and the 
institutions of Israel. 

In Catholicism also this function of 
conserving the past has devolved up- 
on the priest. In Protestantism it has 
been laid upon the minister. He has 
received a splendid education. He has 
been thoroughly instructed in the Bible, 
in the history of the church, and in 
systematic theology. He has been the 
one man in the community who was com- 
petent to teach people the "faith once 
delivered to the saints." In the past he 
has done his work well, but in our genera- 
tion he has more and more lost his 
priestly function. He no longer in- 
structs his congregation in the Bible 
and in the history and the doctrines of 
Christianity. 

The reason for this decline is no 
doubt the same as for the decline of 
home training, namely, the spread of 
scientific and critical ideas. Our Prot- 
estant ministers have been trained in 
the natural sciences, they have accepted 
the evolutionary conception of the uni- 
verse, they know the results of modern 
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biblical study. They cannot teach the 
Bible in the old way, and they do 
not believe in the old theology; there- 
fore they have stopped teaching. The 
only remedy is a fresh realization of the 
permanent value of the past of our reli- 
gion. The science of the Bible is not 
the science of today, but the religious 
faith that expresses itself through this 
science is the same as our own faith. 
The creeds of the church do not speak the 
scientific and philosophical language of 
the present age, but through these creeds 
facts of Christian experience that are 
eternally true are seeking to express 
themselves. Our attitude toward the 
Bible and toward the creeds of the 
church should be the same as Jesus' 
attitude toward the Old Testament 
when he said, " I came not to destroy the 
Law and the Prophets, but to fulfil." 
That is, we should neither reject the past, 
nor yet blindly adhere to it, but we 
should strive to find its permanent value 
and to restate it in terms of modern 
thought. 

4. The prophet. — The prophets of 
Israel were men of original, religious 
experience. In each generation they 
were called to face new problems, and 
they received from God the new truth 
that solved these problems. Moses 
faced the problem of the bondage in 
Egypt and brought as its solution the 
message of Jehovah the redeemer. Sam- 
uel and the early schools of the prophets 
faced the problem of Canaanite civiliza- 
tion, and solved it by the declaration 
that Jehovah was the God of Canaan as 
well as the God of Sinai. The great 
prophets of the eighth century faced 
the problems of the moral decline of Israel 
and the advance of Assyria and solved 



them by the recognition that Jehovah 
was supremely righteous. The proph- 
ets of the Exile faced the problem of 
Israel's loss of national existence, and 
solved it by the affirmation that Je- 
hovah was the universal God. Jesus 
faced the problem of the crushing-out of 
Jewish national life by the Roman Em- 
pire, and solved it by the proclamation 
of the gospel. Thus the prophets were 
always men whose faces were turned 
toward the future rather than the past. 
They were idealists and reformers, who 
demanded that Israel should move for- 
ward into new thought and new life. 
Since the time of Samuel they were 
organized into associations known as the 
"sons of the prophets" in which young 
men were trained by older prophets in 
religious experience and in the doc- 
trines of the prophetic theology. All 
the prophets before Amos stood in close 
relations to these prophetic gilds; and 
although Amos and his successors broke 
with the older type of prophecy, yet 
they themselves organized schools of 
followers. From Isa. 8 : 16 we learn that 
Isaiah had a body of "disciples." 

The office of the prophet was con- 
spicuous in the early Christian church, 
but died out in mediaeval Catholicism 
through the growth of traditionalism. 
It was revived again at the Reformation. 
The Reformers were in the fullest sense 
prophets, men who faced the problem 
of the new learning and brought a new 
message from God. Since their day the 
Protestant minister has exercised to a 
greater or less degree the prophetic of- 
fice. He has been sensitive to the prob- 
lems of the age, and has brought the 
religious solution. He has constantly 
led the church in new reformations. 
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Our own day is not lacking in proph- 
ets of this sort, but it may be 
questioned whether their number is ade- 
quate to the need. The introduction 
of the modern inductive scientific method 
into the study of nature, of the Bible, 
and of religion has wrought the greatest 
revolution in thought that the world 
has ever seen. The change from 
Judaism to Christianity was not so 
great, the change from mediaeval Ca- 
tholicism to Protestantism was not so 
great, as is the change from tradition 
to modern science. To carry the church 
safely through this change there is needed 
an army of prophets, men who see the new 
truth, who know how to restate the old 
faith in terms of the new knowledge, and 
who have the skill to lead untrained 
minds into the new world of thought. 
Have our Protestant ministers been 
equal to the emergency? In general I 
fear not. Some have remained unmoved 
in the traditional position, and have 
found themselves without a message to 
an age that no longer believes that posi- 
tion. Others have accepted the mod- 
ern thought, but have feared to teach it 
lest they might disturb some members of 
their congregations, or the church author- 
ities. Only a few are true prophets of the 
new age. The crying need of the day 
is for men of God who have the knowl- 
edge, the courage, and the skill to preach 
to our generation the new revelation of 
divine truth that has come through 
modern natural science and modern 
critical study of the Bible. 

5. The wise man. — The wise men were 
the ethical teachers of ancient Israel. 
They sought to adapt the lessons of 
both priest and prophet to daily life. 
To them we owe the practical maxims 



of the Book of Proverbs and the ethical 
discussions of Job and Ecclesiastes. 
Solomon was regarded as their father, 
and this shows that they must have been 
organized into a society at least as early 
as the reign of this monarch. The 
constant form of address in the Proverbs, 
"My son," "My sons," shows that they 
gathered young men in their associations 
and instructed them in the technical 
Wisdom. 

The representative of the wise man in 
modern Protestantism, as of the priest 
and of the prophet, has been the minis- 
ter. In our own day wisdom has come 
to be his most conspicuous function. 
He believes in the past too little to be a 
good priest, and he believes in the future 
too little to be a good prophet, so he 
contents himself with being a wise man. 
It is a matter of common observation 
that expository and doctrinal preaching 
have ceased, that the preaching of the 
results of criticism has not yet come in, 
and that most of our ministers avoid 
controversy by preaching ethics and 
sociology. This has many advantages. 
The moral and social aspects of Chris- 
tianity are being discussed today as 
never before, and on this side it cannot 
be said that the education of the church 
is being neglected. But while this 
should be done, the other things should 
not be left undone. Conduct rests 
ultimately upon faith, and our church 
members cannot be urged perpetually 
to social service unless they know what 
they are to believe in the light of 
modern science and modern criticism. 
We still need prophets who will restate 
our faith in terms of the new knowledge, 
as Luther and Calvin did for the men of 
the Reformation. 
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6. The school. — The higher religions 
have found it necessary to set apart not 
only special teachers but also special 
pupils to receive their instruction; that 
is, they have organized schools. Schools 
were not found in pre-exilic Israel, except 
for the training of priests, prophets, and 
wise men, although tutors for individuals 
are mentioned; but in the post-exilic 
period the school was an adjunct of 
every synagogue. Jesus' favorite title 
was "Master," that is, "Teacher." 
He spent his life in teaching the multi- 
tude and in training his "disciples," that 
is, his "scholars," to be teachers of 
others. The apostolic church was organ- 
ized on an educational basis. As Paul 
says in Eph. 4:11: "He gave some to 
be apostles, and some prophets, and 
some evangelists, and some pastors and 
teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, 
unto the work of ministering, unto the 
building up of the body of Christ: 
till we all attain unto the unity of the 
faith and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a fullgrown man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ." In primitive Christianity edu- 
cation was not regarded as one of the 
functions of the church alongside evange- 
lization and preaching, but education 
was its supreme work, and evangeliza- 
tion and preaching were but two of its 
phases. The Christian church has 
planted schools wherever it has been 
founded. Its uniform experience has 
been that these are practically its only 
means of winning converts on the mis- 
sion field. Protestantism has always 
been the supporter of higher education. 
It has founded schools, colleges, and 
universities in every land. Formerly 
these existed primarily for religious 



education, but in modern times they 
have been secularized. The separation 
between church and state has necessi- 
tated the elimination of religion from 
state institutions. The Roman Catho- 
lics have demanded the removal of 
the Bible from the public schools; 
and when this has been accomplished, 
they have denounced the schools as 
godless, and have pleaded for state 
money in support of parochial schools. 
Denominational colleges have been secu- 
larized, and have fallen over one another 
in their haste to secure Carnegie pensions 
by repudiating religious affiliations. 
The result is that religion, instead of 
being the central subject in education, 
as in earlier Protestantism, has disap- 
peared from our institutions of learning. 
Protestantism has realized its peril 
and has tried to meet it by the Sunday 
school, but this has proved a very 
inefficient substitute. The teachers are 
untrained and do not command the 
respect of the scholars as do the teachers 
in the day school. There is no dis- 
cipline, no compulsory preparation of 
lessons, no reward for diligence, no 
punishment for failure, no grading of 
children or of lessons. Most Sunday 
schools are no schools at all, but are 
religious services for children, where a 
scanty fifteen or twenty minutes is 
spent by the teacher in amusing the 
class, while the rest of the time is devoted 
to worship just like that of the church. 

The only remedy is the improvement 
of the school of religion. First of all, 
we must get better teachers. Instead 
of employing the unskilled labor that 
we use in our Sunday schools, we must 
have just as good instructors as in our 
day schools. It is too much to ask the 
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minister to do all the teaching; he 
must have trained assistants. He can- 
not be priest, prophet, and wise man 
at the same time. As a matter of fact, 
most ministers gravitate toward one or 
another of these functions to the exclu- 
sion of the rest. The conviction is be- 
ginning to dawn upon the church that the 
minister should be mainly a prophet, 
and that the functions of the priest and 
of the wise man should be delegated to 
others. There is a call for trained 
teachers of the Bible and of ethics. 
This has led in recent years to the found- 
ing of special schools where more or less 
adequate instruction is given in these 
branches. It was this consideration 
that led Hartford Seminary to increase 
its endowment by a million dollars that 
it might place a School of Religious 
Pedagogy, a School of Missions, and a 
School of Social Service alongside its 
School of Theology, an example that is 
being followed as rapidly as possible by 
the other seminaries of the United 
States. This is a hopeful sign. It is a 
restoration of the priest and the wise 
man to their proper places as co-ordinate 
branches of the church's educational 
army. 

In the second place, we must increase 
the efficiency of the Sunday schools. 
A good beginning in this direction has 
been made in recent years by the grading 
of classes and by the adoption of graded 
lessons instead of the ridiculous Inter- 
national Sunday-school lessons. There 
are now a few model Sunday schools 
where the children really learn some- 
thing about the Bible. Every effort 
should be made to secure trained teach- 
ers and to devote the whole session 
to the lesson. By promotion to higher 



grades on the basis of examinations 
genuine study can be secured. Through 
normal classes, that give certificates 
only to those who have completed the 
prescribed courses, good teachers can 
be trained up for the next generation. 
There is no fear that raising the grade of 
our Sunday schools will lower the num- 
ber of scholars. It never works that 
way. Raise the standard of any insti- 
tution, and there are always more stu- 
dents who want to attend it. One model 
Sunday school in a town rapidly empties 
all the other Sunday schools. 

In the third place, we must manage 
in some way to get religion back into 
the day school. Biblical education will 
always be inefficient so long as it is 
limited to a half-hour a week in the 
Sunday school. Religion must become 
a regular week-day study, just like 
mathematics, or history, or English. Of 
course, sectarian instruction can never 
be given in our public schools, but it is 
hard to see why the English Bible as an 
English classic, indispensable to the 
understanding of English literature, 
should not be taught. There is no more 
reason why a Jew or Roman Catholic 
should object to this literary study than 
why a Protestant should object to the 
reading of the Koran or the Vedas as 
literature in school or college. What- 
ever one thinks about the authority of 
the Bible, knowledge of its contents is 
necessary to a liberal education. All the 
religions in America agree in regard to 
the fundamental moral duties. There is 
no reason why instruction in ethics 
should not be given in every public 
school. 

While all this is theoretically true, 
and represents an ideal toward which 
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we should strive, practical considera- 
tions make it unlikely that the Bible 
or ethics can be taught in the public 
schools for some time to come. This 
being the case, provision must be made 
by the churches for week-day religious 
education apart from the public schools, 
or in co-operation with them. A satis- 
factory solution of this problem, so far 
as the higher education is concerned, has 
been in operation for many years at the 
State University of Michigan. Here 
the various denominations maintain 
their church-houses under the direction 
of competent teachers, and the university 
gives credit for all study of religion that 
comes up to its standard. Thus the 
state fosters religious education without 
paying for it and without incurring the 
risk of stirring up denominational preju- 
dice. This has proved a most effective 
system. Under it a better Christian 
training is secured than at many of the 
denominational colleges. The example 
of Michigan has been followed by nearly 
all the western state universities, and 
the method is rightly regarded as one of 
the most valuable educational achieve- 
ments of recent times. 

A similar method in the lower schools 
is now being tried by North Dakota and 
three other western states. The State 
Board of Regents sets examinations in 
the Bible, the teachings of Christ, church 
history, and ethics, and gives credit in 
high school and university to all who pass 
these examinations. Here, although the 
state does not undertake to teach reli- 
gion, it recognizes its importance, and 
encourages the teaching of it by the 
churches. The effect of this law has 



been to create a great demand for trained 
teachers of religion. In many towns 
the Protestant churches have united in 
engaging a director of religious educa- 
tion, who, in certain hours arranged with 
the public schools, prepares the children 
for the Regents' examination. This is 
a happy solution of the problem, and it 
seems as if it must certainly spread to 
other states of the Union. Nothing 
better could happen to any state than 
the adoption of this system. It would 
become almost necessary, if many of 
our colleges would demand a knowl- 
edge of the Bible and of ethics as con- 
ditions for entrance. Then the lower 
schools would be forced to place them in 
their curricula, or parents would have to 
make provision for outside instruction. 
In conclusion it may be said that while 
the present state of religious education 
in America is bad, the outlook for the 
future is hopeful. The church is at 
last aroused to the gravity of the situa- 
tion. The founding in 1906 of the 
Religious Education Association, with 
its large and influential membership, 
its annual conferences, and its journal, 
shows an awakened conscience and a 
determination to bring about a reforma- 
tion. Splendid work has begun in the 
training of teachers, the preparation of 
lessons, the reorganization of Sunday 
schools, and the carrying of religious 
instruction into the day school. These 
efforts encourage us to believe that 
Protestantism still possesses the vitality 
to solve the educational problem of our 
age and to come triumphant out of the 
conflict with ignorance, unbelief, and 
indifference. 



